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6. — The Last Years of Daniel Webster, A Monograph. Bj 
Geoege Ticknoe Cuetis. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1878. Svo, p. 55. 

Me. Cuetis, in this brochure, has undertaken the task of rescuing 
Mr. Webster's name from the obloquy which for a quarter of a cen- 
tury has been heaped upon it for his alleged desertion of the anti- 
slavery cause in 1850. The charge made against him was that, in 
the support of the " compromise measures " of that year, he sacri- 
ficed the interests of liberty, and did so with a base and selfish mo- 
tive — that of securing the presidency for himself by the aid of South- 
ern votes. The accusation, therefore, divides itself into two parts, 
and as to the latter half of it Mr. Curtis has comparatively easy 
work. He shows that there is not a particle of evidence of its truth, 
except the well-known desire of Mr. Webster for the presidency; 
but if such evidence as this is to be admitted in the case of public 
men, then all active support by them of measures about which there 
is a difiference of opinion on the eve of important elections, they be- 
ing candidates, must be considered evidence of interested motives. 
In the case of a man of such eminence as Mr. Webster it is at least 
fair to assume — in the absence of positive evidence to the contrary — 
that his view of public questions is dictated by a desire for the gen- 
eral good rather than the petty pursuit of personal ends. Mistaken 
as his ideas on the siibject of the extension of slavery may have been, 
we have little doubt that they were honest ideas. Indeed, they were 
the views generallj'^ taken by the profession of which he was at the 
time the most distinguished leader; and it would not be difficult, had 
we space at our command, to justify from a professional point of 
view the bias of mind which led almost all the eminent lawyers of 
that time to distrust the Antislavery party ; to regard it, equallj' 
with that of States rights, as a party of disunion, and to hope — even 
against hope — that some modus vivendi might be found for the 
Union on terms of toleration for slavery. They saw clearly that the 
alternative was a bloody war, and possibly a perpetual dissolution of 
the political bond which was the foundation of the prosperity of the 
country. They may certainly be excused for not having seen that 
the war, with all its risks, was inevitable. 

When Mr. Curtis undertakes to show that Mr. Webster was in 
the right, however, and that, if his advice had been followed, North 
and South, the Union would have been preserved without a war, he 
fails — to our mind he comes nowhere near proving his case. He 
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seems to be impressed with the idea that the principal cause of the 
war was the abolition agitation, and that if the abolitionists could 
only have been kept quiet there would have been no trouble. But 
the difficulty was, that the abolition agitation was part of the disease, 
and could not be arrested so long as the abolitionists believed that 
slavery was growing in power. Mr. Curtis endeavors to show that 
the " compromise measures " of 1850 were in reality in the interest 
of abolition ; but this is contrary to the belief of all those most in- 
terested in the matter at the time. These measures were regarded 
as, and actually were, a distinct Southern triumph ; they were a con- 
cession to the South in the interest of peace. They were, we have 
no doubt history will adjudge, a profound mistake, and, so far from 
retarding secession, they hastened it by convincing the South that 
no demands it could make would at the last be resisted. That it was 
an honest mistake on the part of Mr. Webster we do not question. 
So far as his fame is concerned, it rests on other foundations than the 
" compromise measures " of 1850 — foundations which are in no dan- 
ger of crumbling away, and will long outlast the quicksands of parti- 
san passion on which that of many of his detractors was erected. 



7. — Anthropology. By Dr. Paul Topinaed, with Preface by 
Prof. Paul Beoca. Translated by Robeet T. H. Baetley, 
M. D. London : Chapman & Hall. Philadelphia : J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 1878. 12mo, pp. xvi.-548. 

This work was written for the " Biblioth^que des Sciences Con- 
temporains," and it fills a gap in the circle : for there was no suf- 
ficient r^sura^ of anthropology which should be, as Prof. Broca says 
in his preface, " at the same time a guide for students and a manual 
of reference for others." This book is made up, in due proportion, 
of the established facts and the theories, whether partly or fully 
established, that bear upon the wide range of subjects here dis- 
cussed. Bernard Palissy said, as quoted by M. Topinard : " I de- 
sire to measure the head in order directly to know its dimensions ; 
but the fact is, I can never be sure of my measurements." Since 
his time, however, this reproach has been removed. Scientists and 
travelers have made measurements upon nearly all the known races 
of men ; and the results of these observations, including many mill- 
ions of individuals, and elucidating the proportions of the human 
frame, its development, the characters of different human families 
and races, and their relations to the lower animals, have gathered 
themselves into the science known as anthropology. Of this great 



